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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
CORRESPONDENCE 

ABOUT MR. UNDERWOOD^ PRIZE 

To the Editor: I am enclosing herewith a newspaper 
clipping of The Song of the Cheechas, which has only just 
come to my notice. The poem is listed as having been 
printed in the June, 1918, issue of Poetry. I have had no 
opportunity of seeing it as printed there, and therefore I am 
unaware if mention was made that it is a very close para- 
phrase of certain passages in my book, With Serbia into Exile, 
published in 19 16 by the Century Company. For your con- 
venience I am also enclosing a copy of the passages referred 
to above, which appear on pages 71-73. Other phrases and 
figures of speech which appear in the poem are just as obvi- 
ously drawn from other parts of my book. Frankly, I may 
say I am delighted that Mr. Underwood should have been 
thus impressed with the spirit of the Cheechas as I at- 
tempted to picture them, and by a skilful arrangement of 
my impressions and my words should have fashioned this 
effective chant. I should be very unwilling to be guilty of 
any meanness in the matter, but it seems to me he has con- 
trived to add so very little to the original source of his verse 
that only simple honesty must have impelled him to give 
due credit to that source. If, in reality, this was not done, 
I cannot but think there was a definite desire to deceive the 
public. In view of the fact that he has taken a valuable 
prize without, so far as I know, having made any such 
acknowledgment, it appears to me but fair that you and 
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those who passed upon the merit of his work should be made 
familiar with its origin. Paul Fortier Jones 

Passages from With Serbia into Exile: 

The cheechas defended Chachak. Three times the Germans 
wrested the town from them, and each time the cheechas retook 
it. Only when four-fifths of them had been put out of action did 
the Germans finally succeed in holding the place. 

With rifles of every possible description, too old for real soldiers, 
rejected by the first three lines of defense, the cheechas of Chachak 
faced as fine troops as Germany could muster, perfectly equipped, 
splendidly provisioned, and feeling with increasing assurance a 
whole nation crumbling before them. For the cheecha knows not 
only how to thrive on half a pound of dry bread a day, and 
nothing else; he knows how to lie against a tree or turn himself 
into a stone, and with Serbia in her death-grip, he only wished to 
die. 

I believe the cheechas felt the loss of their country more keenly 
than anyone else. Most of them had lived through nearly all of 
her free history. Unlike the educated Serb, they could not see a 
bright political lining behind the present pall of blackness. But I 
have yet to hear a complaint from one of them. There was Dan, 
one of the orderlies who retreated with the English nurses. He had 
been to America, and he had numerous failings, but no one could 
see him at that time without forgetting everything except his grief. 
The suffering he underwent, the cold and hunger, seemed to mat- 
ter nothing to him; but by the hour, at night, he would squat by 
his smoldering fire and mumble: 

"Whata I care 'bout myself? Whata I 'mount to? T'ree million 
people lost! Nuthin' else don't matter. T'ree million people — 
t'ree million — lost!" 

When, seven weeks after Chachak, I passed a company of the 
fourth line on top of the Montenegrin mountains, during days 
when there was absolutely no food for them, when they saw their 
comrades drop by the hundred, dead of starvation, cold, and ex- 
haustion, when not one foot of Serbian soil was free; separated 
from their families in all probability forever, at best for years; 
miserable it seemed to me, beyond all human endurance — the 
cheechas were singing. I cannot forget that song. The fine sleet 
cut their faces, and formed grotesque icicles on their woolly 
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beards. The mountain wind blew their voices to shreds — voices 
mechanical, dreary, hopeless, unlike any Serbians I had ever heard 
before. Not until I was right among them did I recognize the 
song, a popular one that had sprung up since the war, its content 
being that "the Suabas are building houses the Serbians shall live 
in; the Suabas are planting corn the Serbians shall eat; the Suabas 
are pressing wine the Serbians shall drink." 

Note by the Editor: Unquestionably Mr. Underwood will be 
quite willing to acknowledge that his poem was based upon Mr. 
Jones' book; and if he were not the most distrait and the least 
explicit of men, he would probably have so informed the editors 
of Poetry in sending them the poem. 

Whether knowledge of this fact would have influenced the jury 
in its award of the Helen Haire Levinson Prize it is now impos- 
sible to say. In any case the award is irrevocable. It may seem 
characteristic of the tribe of poets in general, and of this poet in 
particular, that our first information of Mr. Underwood's receiving 
the prize came from Santa Fe newspapers, which acknowledged 
the receipt of our check for two hundred dollars as his contribu- 
tion to the United War Work Campaign. 

Frankly, we do not think that such knowledge should have biased 
the jury. The passages above quoted are prose; deriving from 
them his basic material and his inspiration, Mr. Underwood made 
a poem. It was manifest that this poet, a native American who 
had never travelled in Serbia, must have drawn his material from 
printed or oral accounts. In our opinion, The Song of the Cheechas 
is not a mere paraphrase of Mr. Jones' excellent prose, but a 
transmutation into poetry. 

MR. AIKEN AND THE ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 

Dear Poetry: Your editorial in the November issue 
does me too much honor. It would have been indeed quix- 
otically courageous of me to have asked military exemption 
on the ground that I was a poet — it would even more, per- 
haps, have been presumptuous. That I did not do, how- 
ever. It was not the real point at issue, for I was already 
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